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ABSTBACT ' ' ' ' 

This study investigates the extent to vhich 
nonstandard forms of written English create for readers stereotypes 
of the writer's personality. To determine the extent to which ^ 
nonstandard writing Is ^apparent to speakers of standfard and 
nonstandard English^ and to what extent such, writing represents a 
Socioeconomic liability for the writer^ two questionnaires were 
devised. Bespondent^ were first asked to rate a series of short 
passages on a common theme against a checklist of ttaits designed to 
reveal^their idea of each write^r's personality^ family background, 
educational level, ability to use language, and potential for 
success. The secpnd questionnaire used the same checklist, but the / 
texts were not (controlled fgr theme. The stereotypical profiles 
resulting from the analf^sis of tespbnses show that language 
standardization does not necessarily correlate with favorable- 
ratings. Passages rated best in terms of standard composition 
categories are not necefe^arily rated well in traits indicating their 
personal appeal Jbb the audience. . The presence of syntactic or 
ddctional complexity seems- to suggest to ^any reSpondentis the 
presence of standard forms, although such complexities are often 
nonstandard. Problems in mastering the conventions of the written 
standard code and the resulting breakdowns in communication between 
author and reader were examined. (Author/CLK) 
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People are quick to make iudgments, about language. We 
base 'our oplnlojns'of others^on their accent and diction, 
the same time seeking their approval of our own speech* We 
tend to stereotype paople according to their use of language, 
assessing the background, personality, and future behavior 
of a speaker « revealing our own lln^i4i:Sjtl^ prejudices and 
Insecurities. We are conditioned ^y schooling and the ^rlnt 
culture to judge writing even more harshly than . speech. , Non- 
standard writing Is not only considered by many to tjie Teas 
acceptable than N^n-Standard speech, It Is also considered. . . 
as mdre dlreet evidence of the Inability to think or tt> per- 
form other Innately humfin functions . 

This study Investigates the extent to which Non-Standard 



*An earlier fverslon ^of this paper was presented at the Amerlcj 
Dialect Society (Northeast) Regional Meeting at The Pennsylvfmla^ 
State University In 1974. . 
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forms of written English create for readers^ a stereotype of 
the writer's personality. In-order to determijie to what extent 
Non-standard writing is apparent to speakers of Standard and 

Non-Standard English, and to what extent its use is a liability 

* * 

foj the writer, I have devised tvTo questionnaires which test 

emotional response to varieties of written English. In the 

first respondeiats are asked to rea^ a series of short, descrip- 

tive essays on a cojnmon -thcne, written in language varying 

froni monolithic Standard to fairly deviant Non- Standard . They 

are then asked to rate the passages against a checklist of 

traits designed to re veal their idea of each writer's person-* 

ality, iFamily background, educational leve 1 , abi li ty to use 

languag^e, and potential fox success. The essays, presented. 

in their en tirety , were wri tten by college freshmen, aged 

>» 

1^ to 45, as a fifty-minute in-class assignment specifically 
for th^ques tionnaire . In ?n effort to neiitfalize the effect 
of content on the reader, a ^tiommon , . uBCon trove rs ial (yet 
potentially in'te res ting) theme was chosen: I asked for a de- - 
scription of, the televisit)n show, Le t* s Make a Deal . Four 
essays, exhibiting various types of deviation from Standard 
written English, were chosen from the batch. Thp most Standard 
eVsay, the second, wa5^ doctored slightly to standardize spelling 
and: punctuation (but not syi).taix or dictiori) ; the others are 
presented in unedited form. ' 

The second questionnaire is not controlled as to topic. 
It consists of a series of short excorpts from student compo- 
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sitions and term papers. The excerpts exhibit deviations 
from standard language that are due to both dialectal and 
rhetorical processes; selections B and D are from the work of 
the same student. None of the passages has been tampered 
with. Passage C is by a freshman, tlie others are by juniors 
and seniors . 

The rating slieet, the same for both questionnaires, is 
divided into three sec tions. The^ first deals with background 
information: age, sex, ethnicity, educational level apd record, 

' and employability. The^second contains a lisyof pairs of 
traits relating to personality and communicative success. The 
final section asks respondents to indicate the typo^s of errors . 
likely to be made by each writer. 

A member of problems became apparent at the outset. It 
was not possil^le to present s^Jectiohs of any great lervgth' and 
still be able to include a^^ufficient number of samples in 
the survey^^ insure a basis for comparison. It was difficult 
to find' short passages which contain a sufficient number of 
noticeable but unobtrusive features. It was also jJiffipult 
^for respondents to formalize their emotional reactions to 
the kind of non-fiction wri tiYrgx pre scented , since they have 
bee^p trained in schools, Jto respond to4t only with their logi- 
cal faculties, reserving emotion for fiction. T.ven professional 

, composition raters (i.e., English teachers) had difficulty 
dealing with the parameters measured in section two of the • 

grating sheet. 
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The observations I w^ll make about the questionnaire 
results are only preliminary and tentative. The number and kind of 
respondents must be ir^creased, and the rating system (particularly 
for section three) raust be refined before 'mote definite results 
can be pbtained. "^Some of> the categories rated provided little 
or no information. There is a tendency, for example, to rate 
all the writers as intelligent^ educated, and friendly. Before 
eliminating these categories from futtire surveys i t tnus t be 
determined to wliat extent tfie response obtained is a function 
of the audience surveyed: student respondents overwhelmingly 
rated all the writer^ as lionest, but responding teach'ers almost 
unanimously rated the writer of 2A as dishonest. Verjf few 
respondents rated a writer as unemployable, even when' they in- 
dicated negative responses for most of the -other categories. 
I have yet to suryey a group not connected with an educational 
institution it is qui te, pos s ib le that members of this group 
would be more willing to down-rate w^t^rs in categories involving 
success in the real world. ( ' * 

Some categories produced unexpected results. I had anti- 
cipated that the sex rating wbuld serve as a neutral, intror 
ductory category, producing Of^ly random results; but this was 
npt the case. For the firs t questionnaire , the' writers of A 
and B Mere considere'd probably female, and, C and D^probably 
male. Students saw tJie writer of 2C as being either male or 
female, and teachc^^s felt the writer of 2B was more likely 
female--all the other writers in the second questionnaire were 
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considered to be male. Some of the reasoning behind these 
choices is interesting. In discussing the questionnaire/ onj 
male student felt that the^term 'chicken coop' in IB was more 
likely to be used by a male another male felt that the use of 
'a bit' as'a qualifier in 2A, although a'^prominent feature of 
his own style, was definitely a feminine characteristic/ Al- 
though 2A and 2C received the most- favorable responses' frbjn 
Students, it is not possible to conclude that sexual attri- 
bution has a simple correlatioii with the other categories: 
for the first questionnaire the sexes shared favorable and 
unfavorable ratings, and for teachers responding to the second 
questionoaire , the passage judged most likely to be feminine 
received the lowe'^t grades. 

Some i^atterns of correlation do emerge in the responses 
to each questionnaire. In the first, writjers of passages A 
and C generally received more negative ratings and lower marks, 
while writers of passages B and D tended to have more positiiw; 
ratings and slightly higher marks. Distinctions .between posi- 
tive and negative ratings were more cle ar-cut ^for the second 
questionnaire, where passages A and C were definitely rated 
more favorably than B and D in most categories. ^Vriters re- 
ceiving negative ratings tended^to be judged as^younger and 
atj^correspondingly \ower educational level thati those re- 
ceiving positive rating*. A .similar tendency occurred in . as- 
signing ethnicity ^o writers. Passage lA was felt to be by 
a Black, while IB was sllrongly felt to be by a white. IC and 
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D were rated as white by a slight majority. In the second 
questionnaire, passages B and D, whrch received strongly^ 
unfavorable ratings, were felt to be by Blacks, Spanish, or 
••Othe.rs,'' while passage A, receiving the strongest, positive 
reactions, was' almost universally attributed to a white. 
2C , also receiving favorable ratings, wa« fairly evenly divided 
between white and .Black, and received alinost no Spanisli or 
"Other" votes. , * ^ 

In their discussions of tJic age and ethnic categories^ ^ 
many students indicated their surprise wlien told all the writers 
were in coll^jge and were native speakers of American Hnglish^ 
One gr6up expressed the belief that tlic "poorer" passages had 
. bepn written by cliildren or those less familiar* with the 
Hnglish language. Because of this belief, tlicy said^tbcy ,,.baci been more 
generous in their ratings tlidn they would have been had they 
known the true identities of the. writers. Dcspit^ this dis- 
claimer, written ratings seemed to be milder than verbal re- ^ 
sponses even when respondents were told in advance that the 

r 

writers were all college level native speakers of American" 
^ English. Although initial assessments were often harah, e.g., 
"How can someone who writes like that get into college?" (this 
from open admissions stude.nts,'), their wVitten responses in- 
dicated a mucli more^toleran t a tt i tude toward language use. 
Complicating the evaluation o f^* s'6x and ethnic ratings 

■ ■ ^ 

Was tho fact that no correlation \^as made in the questionnaires 
between the sex and ethnic backg^round of the respondent and , 
' her/his response td the passjftg'os. A number of respondents 
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were not native speakers of American English, and this no 
doubt 'affected their response in a way that the questionnaire 
was ;not, able to measure. 

A few of the personality traits did not follow .the general 
trends^. Most student respondents rated 2A ^as ydull, disorj^an- 
ized, formal, and precise, while teachers ra;ted it dull, or- 
p,anized, formal, dnd ' iinprcci so . The apfiarcnt distinction be- 
tween org^ani za-tion and prccis^ion is noW_ej:vt-rre ly a* result of 
^avera[;ing responses together: -contradictions appeared in many 
of the individual ratings. Students secrried to react to the 
high style diction of the passage as evidence of precision, 
and its mcaninglessness as lack of orgJini zat ion / Teachers 
regarded the diction, as pretentious and vague, but recognized 
some sort of arguncnta tive structure underlying the flashy 
syntax . 

In summarizing the ratings, it becomes clear that the 
patterns emerging are "significant despite the smal^ sample of 
rc"sponses analyzed so far. The contradictions made in indi- 
vidual ratings indicate respondents are ^not ^automatically mat- 
clii'ng tlieir responses to initial judgments they l\ave made 
about the passages. Respondents ^omi tted categories they 
found impossible or objectionable^-- sojne refused, on principle, 
to assess the sex or ethnic background of the writers. A num- 
ber of respondents indicated that .the subject matter interfered 
with their judgments in the seci:)nd ques tio;inaire . One student, 
for example, said that while 2A wa'^we 1 1 - wr i tten , he could not 
give it positive ratlings because he did not like Shakespeare, 

G . 
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Anoj^er felt that , ' although, he honestly believod the writer 
, of 2B was a pre^- teenager , he could not rate him a6 such because 
no one that age would be reading Siddhartha . 

The stereotypical prof iles created'by the questionnaires 
do not seem to be overly influenced eithe.r by a litertil inter- 
pretation of the passag^ or by an undue attention to lingui«- 
tic detail.. Nor is it clear that standardization of 'language 
correlates with favorable ratings. Of <he two 'favored passages 
in the firs t questionnaire , B is matter of fact and formal^ 
while D is conversational in tone. Both were ratecj as relaxed 
'^d interesting, but B was considered unfriendly^ trite^ and 
organized, while D was rated :PViendly, innovative / aijd dis-- 
organized. D, which is considerably less standard in its Ian- 
guage than B, received a higher average grade. . While respon- 
dents may recognize standa-rd language, they do' not necessarily 
approve of it. ^ 

The writers of lA and IC, which received generally un- 
favorable ratings, were judged as careless, lazy, illogical, 
illiterate, unsuccessful , and likely to be poor' speakers^ The 
writer of lA was judged as sloppy aT\d unintelligent, ambitious, 
confident, dull, and formal, while the writer of IC was seen 
as unambitious, disorganized, hesitant, interes ti-ng , educated, 
and relaxed. lA was given an ' average grade - o^ C (only ^'points 
below, the of ID), wl\ile IC received an average grade of 
D. Yet passage C is more standard and considerably less com- 
plex, syntactically, than passage ' A which does not make lit-* 
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eral syntactic sense. IC produced the greatest range of 
grades for the f i rs t q^ue s t ionnai re : its assigned grades ranged 
from A to F (although rnos t j^rere D* s) , while those of lA clus- 
tered moro closely around C In order to ijiake a more precise, 
assessment of the rating system it may be necessary to develop 
individual profiles for each response and compare these; how- 
ever, that is beyond the scope of the present inquiry. 

' In the second questionnaire, the writers of passages 
B and D averaged marks of C, but again tl\e grade spread £or 
I) was», wide , with a number -of B's and F' s , while 2B clustered 
much closer to C (both for students and teachers). these • 

\ writers were judged careless , lazy , unsuccessful, and likely 

« 

\^ to be poor speakers. In addi tion , • the writer of 2D wa^ con- 

sidered less friendly and interesting, and more precis^?, con- 

r ^ i ■ 

fidcnt, and likely to speak well, than thc^ writer of 21). In 

fact, the pas:Vages are by the sane writer, -taken fjom tlwo 
different sections ' of .the same in-class essay, yet-theylare 
different enough to fool'^'t^hc respondents . Most student^;; 
rated the writers of 2B ami- 2D ^ $s npn-whitc; all of the 
teachers did. ^ - ^ 

A surprising development, to me, was ^the high number of 
favorable ratings received by 2C , a passage with considerable 
surface confusion making little syntactic sense. In terms of 
^grade spread and jverage it did as well as 2A, which is con- 
siderably more standard^ in its syntax but which makes j^st 
as little sense. The writer of 2A was judged neater, ^norc 
successful, and ''more likely to speak well, while the writer 
of 2C was ^een as more interesting and more relaxed. Th6 

ERIC - .10^ 
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latter was also judged more likely to be Black and uncondition 
ally employable. Students tended to feel all th^ writers in 
the secbnd questionnaire were innovative; tea(:hers fplt they ' 
were trite.. \ 

The, results of .the questionnaires indicate a number of 
thinfis about the perception of and reaction to Standard and 
Non-Standkrd forms of English. For one thing, passages, rated 
as "best" in terms of standard composition categories, e.g., 
logic, care, and precision, are not necessarily rated well 
in traits indicating their personal appeal to the audience, ' 
"e.g., friendliness, interest, and honesty. Many respondents 
perceive not a Standard form of English, but an idea or ' 
approximation of the Standard, and react accordingly. Thus 
for many respondents the presence'of syntactic or dictional • 
complexity (which they have noticed in writing that has been, 
presented to them as a model of standard writing? indicates ' 
that the passage they arc rating is we 1 1 -wri tten , although' 
analysis of the passages in the questionnaires indicates it 
is actually a sign of deviation from the standard forms of 
language. - 

A consideration of some of the Non-Standard features' 
encountered in writing can help to illuminate some of the 
reactions we have observed. There have been a few attempts 
to show hou features of' Black Idiom are transcribed in student 
compositions, 2 but dialect alone cannot account for all the ' 
differences we Find between Standard and Non-,S tandard writing. 
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The last passage in the second questionnaire contains a number 
of features- that are characteristic of spoken Black Idiom: 
loss of finaj unstressed sy 1 lables , loss -of fin^l 's^ regular 
ization of irrqgular verb forms. But in the secofid passage, 
the same wr.iter; who is Black, em])loys forms much closer to'* 
.the Standard, ar^d his spoken languagj^ indicates that he is 
perfectly capable of employing the Standard, formal language ^ 
of the academy. Similarly, the writer of 2C uses a perfectly 
acceptable brand of Standard Middlewes tern English in his 
speech. 

We observe that many speakers of what can be classed as 
Standr^rd Cnglish often seem to lose control of that dialect 
once pen tenches paner.^ There are a number of factors which 
cause this Jeckyll'and Hyde .b-eliXyior . In schoc^ls, we contin- 
ua^lly place the language of our J^tudents on trial. Everything 
they say, from an ex.tcmporaneous 'discourse on 'M^at I would do 
if I were Oedipus" to a request to leave the room, comes under 
the scrutiny of the English ' teacher. Consequently students' 
language undergoes what I have called the HGO RE'DUCTION 
transformation. Stiidents try to evade responsibility for 
their own statements by hiding behind elaborately constructed 
passives and indirect questions. In later life, they 5till 
panic when they come up against their erstwhile tormentors. 
Wc shduld all recognize the phenomenon described by Donal$J 
Hall in his poem, "To a Waterfowl." "He"- tells'Qs ^abOQt business 
men on 'airplanes, 

who close their briefcases and ask, "What are you in 
I look in their pyes, I tell them I am in poetry. 
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and their eyes fill with anxiety, and with^ little tears* 
"Ohp yeah?"v they say, developing an interest in clouds • 
' "My wife^Whe likes that sort of thing? Hah-^hah? 
I guess ihaybe I'd better watch my grammar, huh?" ^ 
I leave them in airports^ watching their grammar/' 

' Writing provides even moi:e of language /.confrontation in 
schopl than speech, and many of ^he Non-Standard formg we find 
in written composition can* be attributed to differences between 
the spo^ken and written communication acts as well as to dif* 
ferenc6s in dia^lect. ; For one thing, writing is an exercise 
in apostrophe. l^Thile in speech we can -usually get some sort 
of feedback from a listener to indicate the success of oiir 
communication, in writing we must assume the role of listener 
^s well as speaker^ audience as well as writer. In order to 
insure against undue interference from communications noise, 
we must calculate, without the feedback from a normal speech 
event, the intelligibility and the effect of the message for 
the audience. . 

Writers employ g^-ob a 1 cons traints , schemes of organization 
and developjnent^ in order to formalize written Communication 
and minimize intereference wi^^i^ comprehension. Although 
such schemes are also present i|i spoken communications, we - ^ 
find that a greater' amount of interference with global con- 
straints is tolerated in- the spoken code; even in a highly 
formal lecture or performance situaclon, the* audience is perr 
mitted to interrupt, and the. speaker to stray from, a pre- 
planned discourse. In writing, we are required the stan- 
dard code to keep to the point so that the audience will not 
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lose the thread ^if the argument. ' : 

, The requirement of prejudging the effect of ,a piece of - 
writing is more difficult for speakers o^f Non-Standard F.ng-lish 
because no formal standard written code exists ^for, their lan>- 
• guage. They must create a written code for:what has been a 
primarily nbn-literate dialect, or they must imitate the Stan^ 
dard nngli^h ,code. This, is not to say that speakers of Stan- ' 
dard English db'not .write* Rather, they have not generally 
been encouraged to. use their native speech in writing the 
sorts of extended compositions required in school, and, to 
a more lijni, ted. extent, in the business world. They are capable 
of communicating , the same sorts of information as those using 
the standard dialect. Attempts'" to write poetry, prose fiction, 
and scholarly essays in Black Idiom demonstrate this clearly, 
and indicate there is a sizable group of people willing to 
accept non-standard writin'g as a viable form of communication: 
In most instances, however, Non-Standard speakers are in social 
positions which prohibit them from making such communications, 
or their, efforts are ignored or disparaged by elite speakers. 
They are^p then, ^ forced to translate their spoken dialect into 
Standard written English. Labov comments that "whenever a 
speaker of nonstandard dialect is in a subordinate position " 
to a speaker of standard dialect, the rules of his grammar 
will- shift in *A unpredictable manner toward the standard." 5 
In other words, some features of discourse will reflect char- 
acteristics of. the Non-standard dialect, while others will 
reflect the Standard or what the speaker thinks is Standard, 

14 
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and hypercorrection will result. 

The si.tuation^becomes more ^cbmplex when we deal with 
writing. Even speakers of Standard dialect tend to exhibit ' 
Chronic hypercorrection due to lack o'f familiarity with the 
requiremeixts of the Standard written code. 

Many of the deviations from Standard written English that 
we find indicate the writer is making a ' phonological .trans-' 
crip tion of speech , e.g.: 
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(1) Righth-grade pupil Richard Rogers smiled and i 
' said: "Gome commuters even tell us they're for the * 

car pools 'because they'll be less traffic. when I ^ 

"» 

drive to work.'" (Boston Globe ) \ 

(2) He i^ a newly graduate of Yale and is .trying 
to make some sought of, namC^for himself. (Student 

" final examination) 

What is unusual about the passage -from the Glohe is that the 
phrase they' ll (for SI-., there ' 11 ) . although a quote within a 
quote, is a transcription of speech, not a copy of a written 
message; it represents the dialect of the reporter rather 
than that of the pupil or the commuter, and has unconsciously 
slipped into ,the Standard English environment of the newspaper. 
In (2), souglit for sort is a reflection of the writer's r-less 
New York City dialect. I have even found an occurrence of- 
the increasingly popular should of (for SE should've ) in print", 
in the;> Sunday Comics section of the Champaign -U'rbana 
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Courier , where, as with (1)^ it appeared in an unquestionably 

/ - 

Standard context, and again a poem by Tom Glark. 

Just as phonological cfiange proceeds from Non-Standard 
to Standard di alect (e . g. , the recent month-long tirade of 
Febuary on Walter Cronkite's news show), phonological trans- 
cription in Non-Standard writing can serve as a means of 
introducing change in' the written Standard. Appearances of 
a form in a semi- legi tima te print medium-^. e#g# compositions, 
advertisements, traffic signs, may eventually be followed 
by the. adoption of the form in i^iore Standard environments. 



Traffic signs spread the use of thru for throuf^h ; television 
listings encourage ni te for nightl Newspapers, closer to 
the Standard than student compositions, print tho and altho 

for though and although (Chicag6 Tribune ) , andl a 1 right for 
all right (Boston Globe ) . The following, from the v Globe , is 
an indication of what may] eventually becofne acceptable jour- ' 
nalistic pro^c: ^ ^ 

(3) Briton's farmers were highly Annoyed. Milkers 
would have to milk in the darjc and harvesters could 
not make hay until the sun shined a'way the dew. But 
Parliament like the device and renewed it time and 
time again. 

A feature often associated with the formal requirements 
of standard language is sen-tence complexity. Thus common ^ ' 
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trouble*spots for writers are the formation of compound tenses 
arid sentence conjoining: 

.(4) A list of words fhat you will never find in a 
dictionary and may nevef'will* (Student term paper) 
(5) Good literature often presents ^he reader with a 
guide for living by the. means of which the ftuthor uses 
the stoiyv^as an example of a particular philosophy 
not ncicessarily his own. (Student term paper) 

In (4) what at first seems to be. a simple redundancy , of future 
tenses creating syntactic confusion becomes clear if w,e recog- 
nize that the language- is not to be taken literally. The 
first VP is a ^present tense indicating a durative aspect, while, 
the second is meknt as a futu|-e conditional. 

Despite the^^ non-standard means <y£ conjpining sentehces 
and tlie resulting ungainly dictj.ort of. (5) , the meaiiing of the 
•passage is clear to everyone except the adamslntly literal- 
minded. "Communication has occur.^e<^, and it is ifs.eles s , in a . 
sense, for" a writing teacher to insist the writer revise to 
assure communication to a less demanding audience. 

In permitting* phonological transcription and hypercorrec- 
tion in imitating s.yntac>>|ic complexity, the Non-Standard 
written code allows greater interference with global constraints 
th^n does the Standard. Noise potential is higher for tKe 
Non-Standard code^bccause prescriptive grammatical and stylistic, 
rules may be applied haphazardly, by both reader and writer. 
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As with speech, neither phonoloRical transcription (i.e., the - 
written counterpart of accent) nor hypercorrec t ion provides a 
significant obstacle to in tprpret ation . Failure of communi- 
cation, more often than not, results from the audience's 
refusal to understand a form of discourse it finds esthetically 
objectionable and not from the writer's failure to jninimize 



noise in the connunication channel. 
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Texts for Questionnaire I ' 

The passages were selected from the work^ of various students at 
various levels; all were asked to describe how-the television 
game show, Let's Make a Deal , works. , 

l*ve seen the show "Lets Make a Deal." I'm npt sure about 
Ithe rules, but here goes. First 1 suppose names are summited to 
Ithe program and tTie earliest postmark Is chosen for current show. 
|l^en the show comes on I've observed (2) that the majority of the 
>eople dress In welfrd ways. The weirder the costume the better. 
3) Keep t^he participant In a state of suspense, Whereby different 
j>nes are asked to do certa^ln. things . ^^I^fhats behind the curtain. 
In the box, how much money in coat pocket. - if you don't take whats 
lehtnd the curtain I'll give you the contents of this envelope.^ 
Spme chose what's behind the curtain sometimes by choosing one or 
tne .other you've either lost or won a nice prize. 1 dpn^'t like v 
tmls show. People are made to look ridiculous. They'll do anything 
tq get something for nothing. 

B. \ This is a television game show where people caq win anything 
frbm a chicken coop to a car. These people are picked from the * 
audience each day. \7hen a deal Is made the p^son may have two or 
thriee things to chopse from. AH in all/ these people must be witty 
and\ perceptive if they want to win something. Greedy people usually 
get zonked. That is when they always go for the bigger box. \^en , 
they do, they end up with things like a giant baby carriage or a 
camel instead of a $1000 bill or a mink jacket. 

C. The contestants come dressed up of anything their imagination . ^ 
can think of so that their costume would attrack more attention* and 
they get chosen for the deals. ^ v^/^^ 

Some people cdme dressed up as bananas, tables, animals, that 
make them look ever) weirder than they are, and bring all kinds of 
posters and start to shout. ' . 

1/hen they are chosen they get hysterical and start crying, 
jumping, and lai^ghing and you get all kinds of emotions at the same 
time. 

D. First; in order to be one of the participants you must dressed 
like a clown, which shows you're really hard up for the prize?. 

Second; if you are among the lucky ones to be selected by Monte 
Hall you get to "make a deal." There are about ten lucky people 
selected from the crowd of people Screaming such things as, "Monte, 
Montee, Monteeeee / Please me. Oh, me, ect." 

Now here's where the dealmaking come in. You get something from 
Monte but you don't know what and he will offer to trade you some- 
thing for your newly acquired "you don^t know what" such as money or 
Oierchandise. Usually there is a decrepancy in the values of choiceft 
if your lucky yot!i come put with higher valued prize. 
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Texts for Questionnaire II „ ' ^ 

THe passages S(7ere selected frpfh the work of various student^ at 
• various levels; they are. discussing 'Works of literature tha^ they 
have read, dnd are selections from longer compositions. 

A. . With Shakespeare, the matter Is a bit more slinple. When we come 
to Shakespe'are, we realize at once that XlnR Lear Is the master- 
piece of his cannon, Just as we realize Instinctively that.lt Is 
the masterpiece 'bf all dramatic literature. We may admire any other^ 
of his poems or plays; we may detect something In^thetp that has 
heretofore remained hidden from literary criticism. But, again, 

' such discoveries t:ake on thelV final significance only Insofar as 
we recognize them as belonging Initially tfp the world In which 
King Lear takes place. 

B. His best friend Govinda t^tnd a system of . belief and llfes by It. 
Everyone Slddhartha meets has "found hM spot In life, Kamala, his 
Father', the m^r,qharits and Gbvlnda but not j^flddhartha. * AljL he had 
learned, went In one^^ear and out' the other. Slddhartha'a world with 
the absents of violence gives Slddhartha the freedom to wander and 
think/ He never' had to' worry about' the simple thing like food, a 
place to live, or water. He never had to worry abput a tiger eating 
1ilm in the dark forest. The aut^hor left theee things out so tha 

. Slddhartha could be happy go lucky. 

C. ''In my opinion ^ Thoreaa was a man who was able tONrelate to the 
llife-style the United States was based upon but unable to live undier 
the conditions the society had set out for Itself. His basic 
principles dnd dreams are tho'9e regarding the morals and true coii- 
science^ of his fellow-men. The people are machines ruled by their 
heads and not emotions. Hence, the common people are made the 

_s laves of their government and political organization. 

In the Outsider by Richard Wright the author set-up and Imaginary 
World which focus It attention on how* our system of thinking can 
entrap us In certain situation. How extreme beliefs gives to extreme 
behavior- In his book all of his character are control by their 
system of thoughts. If a person view the world as a dog eat dog . , 
existence, then his behavior Is, In effect responslng to his belief 
In a dog eat dog Image. 
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I. Bdckgrc und «nd Statuai; 




a^U it the approprkate ae5crlpcidn of the vcltifvc^ of thH 



tihjilcltyt: a/whtte b. black ^. apanlan a. othcir , ' - 

vli.if::atlonal level. a elementary b . high school c?t (focftj CoL^0(j;o 
.chaol records 
£n5playabll4tyt 



a, Rooc (^eir . Cc p<5cr d.. fallLng ^ 

a-, oniployable b n coiKKlt tuna J.ly ^rtnplcyable^ ifoK 
limlteo fobs) kmemfAlryy able i^; 



1 1 



tonality: 



eh<»o&« Che «pproprlati» craic fro* •ach. |>*iic/ fr/ co r»t^ t|i« 
vYiJ;^r"s> p«r9cm«tiCT rather CN«n chfl qu«l Iry <»f hie comp««fti<»nf* 



an Litre lllgan t 
careful 
^bitloui 
sensitive 
logical 
disorganlxad . 
c onscl^ntlou« 
aaat 

f.riiclse ^ 

interesting 

11 liter St a 
4iiicciMrsf ul 
authot^ltatlsre 

probably spe/ifi<» well 



InteMlgent 
careless 

not ambitious 
not aenslrlve 
illogical ^ 
organised i 

iA?y * 

honcMt 

hesitant 

dull 

educated ^ 
unsuccesdf ul 

unlrl'omod 
forjpal 

probably Speaka pooply 
Innovative 



./ 



in 



t.vo:ryot^^» makes mlatsXefi uhen writings A^Ktanibft each Wrltoc ^ 

trAkes 10 "errtira^'v hew many <if each of Che f ollovrlng etroxr types 

.will the \^ltec of * thl pas»9a;5*> m^ke7 vSorri*^ <?rri^rs t^ny fit. more 

than tn\e type) 



Krrorf^ In ^p*»llim; ^fcrl. oanr^iustlon 
ErC'^TK du<? to lira! ted /ibVlJL'O' 

cocnniuhlcate ideA?i . 
Errors *te to car^ltjssnese- a»c or 

lack of time 
Errors that are •'acceptable'* In speech 



trrnrsf in f^dnt#»nt 

and org an tat at: I on - 
Lr^rors diie to 
inappropclste styl«^ 
or word choice 
Errors due to Ignorance 
of correct graiivnara 



but not in writing ^ 

An English toadhor fthould give rhls wrtteir A,B,C,D,,&,> (phooi||bon€y 
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